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.ABSTRACT ^ . : ^• 

. Attempts to explain poor academic performance of. 
Mexican American bilingual 'studen.ts have relied primatily on two' 
causa^iye models:' home and school. Both models were evaluated with 
data from a matched sample-of public ' school bilingual Mexican* 
American child^ren from grades 1-8^ *in. a medium sized SoCith-Central 
Tejcas community. The control group students, identified as low . 
achievers, were participants, in a compensatory ..educational program 
which consisted of a modified behavioral modificration schedule and 
strategy designed to.sti&uiate academic achievement through:^ ibhe 
usual token' economy reward structure; the use' of Ibilingual tutors and 
various 'cultural activities designed to strengthen fhe self-concept ' 
of the Mexican American child; an e'ffort to enlist the family's 
interest and cooperation, in the educational process. These students 
were matched by age, grade, sfex and social class with other Hexican 
American students not identified as poor achievers. Students in both 
groups, wexe surveyed and tested in the fall and spring with , the 
Metropolitan Achievement Te?t, *the Piers^Harris Self-concept Scale, 
and measures of interiial/external social power. Teacher's evaluative 
ratings' were obtained and parents were interviewed i|i both time 
periods. After one year, experimental subjects had significantly 
higher reading and math scores and improved self-concepts. Regression 
analysis indicated higher achievement scored were* due to self-concept 
gains^ a result of the interaction of positive family and school 
expectations. "(Author/NQ) * ' , ' ^ - 
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models: home and school. This research evaluate, both models sENTop.,r,.,-. -^--"^ 
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RESEARCH PROBLEM ^ • ' ' 

• The history of the treatment of Mexican Americans b)^ U, S, public schools 
is a history of discrimination, neglect and failure. Most Mexican Americans, 
therefore,^ remember their educationa^^^experiences negatively and .have achieved 
and attained less educationally ;than AAglo Americans. Substantiation^v^o^ 
these generalizations rest with the personal comments, testimony and research 
of a variety of educators, authors and socl^L scientists (Reynolds, 1933; 
^ Sanchez, ^19fi7; Bruspll, 1968; Ulibarri, 1969; Carter^ 1970; Grebler; Guzman 
,and Moor^l970; U/ Commission on Civil Rights, 1971, 1972, 1973', 1974)* 
In attempts to ^laiii why the ed^icational achievement and attainment of 
Mexican Americans is below that of A'^iglo Americans, researchers have relied^ 
on two primary models*. One model locates the 'reason for this educational 
failuife in the Mexican > American child. The other model utilizing a totally 
differen1:> expl^natidn fot ,low educational aahievement and atta^Lnment, '^locates 
the ifeason in the schools, especially in .assignment policies, tracking prac- 
tices and ^-teachers' attitudes, ' Re^archers using either model, however^ 

generally agree that bi-lingual Mexicaij Ai^rican students have the most negative 

/ ' . ' ' ' ' ' 

s<?hool experience and^exhibit poor e^ducational performance (Darcy, 1*953; John- 

soni 1953; MacNamara, 1966; Carrow, 1972; Palomarefe, 1972). The. purpose of 

his research is tj> evaluate j|:he two models offered in the literature to 

explain low levels , of Mexican Amari<jan educational achievement and attavinment, 

and to propose an additional model which synthesizes |>ortions of each. This ' ^ 
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synthetic iSbdel is one in which teacher/ s expectations ^of Mexican Xmgricarl 
student educational performance are. hypo tjiesi zed to interact' with family*' 

social position and parent^ value expectation^, to impact on student self- 

^ . ' " ' ( 
concept and social power, which in turn, exercise a direct eyf fedt' on * , : 

student ^achievement and performance. - ' * i 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE * ' • ' ^ 

, Even with the documented histoify of poor Mexican American educational 
achiefvement, some 'cite the recent enactment of tde Bi-Lingu^l Education Act pf 
1968 as evidence of federal support for innoj^^tiye and experimental programs 
to moflify the educational experiences of Spanish speaking Mexican American * , 
children* And it should not be denied that a variety of school districts 
have responded with programs designed to "change the child". Recent statistics 
however, indicate. Mexican American youth, are sT:ill not receiving an equal 
e<^cational opportunity (as measured e^^er by the outpiits of achievement or 
attainment), Mexican American students i,contin:ue to manifest hlg'h dropout rates 
(Felice, 1973), low achievement performance^ (Coleman,- 1966; U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1971) anfi reduced acce'ss to middle and/or high prestige occupa, 
.tions aft^r s;chool graduation (Lopez, 1976).* ' • • ' 

The mo^t comprehensive recent report^ on the educational attainment and 
performance of Mexican: Americans comes ftom the Mexican American Education- 
Study conducted by* the U.. S. Commission on Civil Rights. In the first ^report 
(U.^S. Commission oa Civil Rights, 1971a), the ethnic isolation and segre^tidn 
of Mexican Americans* is detailed. Findings 'reveal Mexican American ^tfudents , 
to be isolated within a few schools in school districts'' and to be^thnically- - 
segregate^d imthenther schools ^n' the -district. The second^eport in the 
series .(19711^) comments on the results of suclj Istolation^j^id segregation, with 
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data which" rweal Mexican Ame^cans manifest lifwer reading achievement Le'srs grade 

, " "O ■ . ' ■ 

advancement, less, extracurricular school activ;tties and higher drqpout rates. 

/ ^ \ ^' V ' 

Other research supporting these' findings includes Coleman (1966), Felice (1973) 

and Lopez (1976) • Thes^'recent-^ statistics oii'^the educational performance of 

Mexican Americans are consistent with finding^ reported in earlier studies 

(Reynolds, 1933^, Sanchez, . 1967 ; Bruss^ll, 196i and Ulibarri,' 1969)^^ 

One model of 'explanation for this low edificational performance ^f Mexican 

. ' ' •- ^ ■ : . I ■ ■ 

Americans locates the cause in* the bi-linguaX' status and cultvtal values of 
Mexican s6ciety. Some of those who propose this model suggest it is valid due 

' ^ : \ \ : ^ ' 

Xo the bi-lingual it&ture of ma^y Mexican Am^ican youth ^nd the particular 

prbbl^ms bi-lingualism in, Spanish presents (Ijolland, 1960; Matluck and Mace, 

^ 1973). Some social scientists have even contended that bi-linguals are inferior. 

* ♦ • . 

in intelligence to nK)no-liiiguals (Jones and Stewart, 1951; Johnson, '1953)^ 
'Others have found bi-linguals less able to' comprehend basic English (Carrow, 
1972; ^latlock and Mace,^1973). Ac<^ording to fhis. in£Brpretation of "the 
jz^ouble'ls with the child" mode, lower achievement performance is due to the 
Mexican American's bi-dlngual status, Ihe other interpretatforf bf "the trouble 
is with the child" model locates the p^mairy cause in the ^ultu^al valJes and 
cultural patterns of Mexican^ society, /As Ulibarri (1969) suggests, the rapid 
urbanization of Mexican Americans from a traditioitaliy oriented society to an 
achievement arfented society has made the socio-culturar patt^m^ of ^^lexican. 
Amerxcan, culture dysfunctional, -Ulibarri states that the value oric^nta'tions ^ 
bf extended family structure, personalis tic relationships, the slower tempo 
of life and •a personal committment to work whil^ functional in the rural Mexi- 
can society are dysfunctional to contemporary lr;*S. Society and which prd-- 
dispose mapy Mexican Americans to become members of a "culture^ of poverty" i 
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, ^ocio-economic status is associated with both low educational performance 
rural Mexican cultural values and bi-lingual' status (especially home 
Spani|h/school English). Lower socio-economic status Mexiean Americans are 
more^ likely. -to speak only Spanish at home and inore likely to achieve less 
in gchdol (t'alomares, 1972), ^ Other studies indicate this relationship is 
fairly complex, with low family socio-economic status associated wlth'dif- 
ferences in family value patterns;' As Ulibarri suggests (1969) , ^thai^more • ^ 
rural, dysfunctional ,v^lue patterns of lower. class Mexican American fajnil.les'; 
families i^iore likely to speak only Spanish at home, are more congruent with 
less value of'educatign and the process 6f schooling. A ^general suspicious- 
ness of schooling permeates the lower class Mexican-American home (Ulil?arri, 
1969) The lower class, Spanish speaking Mexican American family is seen 
to neithej: ^alue education, nor p^ovi-de substantial encouragement to their' 
children for educational succes*s. With the Additional difficulties involved'' 
dufe to the bi^^lingual status of many Mexican American children (Darcy, 1953; 
Johnson, 1953; I^augen, 1956; Peal an^* Lambert, 1962; MacNamara, 1966; Carrow, 

... - 

1972; Palomarea, 1972) it is not difficult to see why such children wofUld 

not value •educatjion highly, achieve less, attain leiis and drop out at a higher 

rate tKan' others* The M'exican American child caught in this web of dif- 

' - i I ' ' ' 

^ficulty will have. a negative , school experience of such jnagnitujle th^t h^ or 

. she' may coTiie to rej^ft the educational Institution and the larger so.ciety 

' . ' * ' • <, .< - 

, • * ' »^ • • * . 

that institution 'represents • • • . 

The other model foun^ iti^ th« literature to explain the low educational 

acKieveifient and attainmenJF^.f Mexican Americans -locates the cause not In the 
• * . ' . . • ' * • 

* - * . 

indivfdqal child, but in the schools and in the failure of the educ^ional « 

institution 'tcv provide ^n aqual. educational opportunity for Mexicifan Americans. 

• - - ■ ■ - > ^' • / 

Prejuclicial attitudes are one jsuch reason for differential treatment; in 



schoal. Kriowlton (1965:3) reports on the ethnic prejudices of teachers 



'that equate Mexican American culture with intellectual* inferiority; Carter- 
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(1970) reports many teachers simply do not make any attempt .to educate the* 
Mexican American children in their classrooms • Why waste one's time?^ Ethnic 



^e.judice provides teafchers w^Jth extremely low expectations ^f or Mexican 
American achievement performance* These low elcpectation^ are often cqn- 
-fixmed by student performance, especially in the case of the bi-lingual 
child* Matlock and >Iace (1973) . ^ocufiient the phenomenon that certain language 
characteristics of Spanish-English bi-lingualism increase* a child's dif- 
ficulty in the perception of English* which may manifest itself *in lower- 
achievement performance, since assignments may be only partially understood, 
etc. Thus, 'this phenbmenSn may generate or confirm th^ expectation of poor 
performance and/or failure. ' . \ 

0 

As suggested in the fifth report of the Civil Rights Commission (1973) 

\ ; ' : ^ \ \ ^ 

such differential attitudinal expectations concerning the abilities of 

Mexican American cli?^dren become translated into actual differences in ' 

behavior. Using, a modification of Flander'&. interaction process cajtegories 

'(Flanders, 1963) the Civil Rights Commission Report (1973) concludes that 

/y > ' _ ' 

teachers do not interact as positively with Mexican American youth as with * 
Anglos and .that delf-fulfilling prophecies of failure are^ generated and 
sustained in the schools for Mexican American children. Carter's research 

* r 

(1970) suggests that the combination of teachers' differential expectations 
and— behavior with other 'school prj^ctices sucti as tracking and punitive - 
assignment policies leads to a situation in which the schoq^ itself causes 



the Mexican ^American ' child to fail. By, its rejection of the Mexican American 
the school ^lorces poor acad^ic peifformance and low educational attainment* . 
In order to maintain any sort of healthy self-concept and^ self -Esteem, the 



Mexican American child is forced to reject the schdol and tl^ ed^-cational 

attaintient it cah provide-. * * . ' * 

^ • ' ' ' ' ^ • ... • ^ 

•The alternative model of explanation -.of low Mexican American achievement 

performance proposed in this paper Is a-synthesis of the two models wl^ich. 

have been reviewed. This synthetic mcjdel combined the lack o;E interest^ in, 

and lack of . support ^ for education in the lower class Spanish home with the low 

< 

expectations of performance at school/ to p?:oduce a negative school eixperience 
for most Mexican American children/ Lower class family position and 'cultural 
values which confirm less individu^ social power are^held to Combine with 
negative school expectation ,of performance 'and the. lower self-^concept such 
expectations generate to produce px)or achievement performance. Poor ^academic 
performance, in turn, confirms feelings of inadequacy which leads t^ \;4riety 
of behavior including truancy., poor grades, dropping out of sclioo'l and poor 
job training,. Bowles and Gintis (ij/e) comment extensively on tfte attitudes 
toward- life^ and work created by schools, and how such labot' force tracking 

r ^ ' V 

serves the status quo of the econbmio system. Diagram A depicts the model V 
proposed in this paper. ' . ' * . 
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Simply stated; the model hypothesi«es' that tejQcfier*s expectations o,f 
'student performance and parental social 'posaftioir" and cultural values have 
a joint impaft on the -Spanish bi-lingual Mexican Americar^ child's self- 
concept and social -power , which jointly determine aphievement performance. 
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SAMPLE AND METHODOLOGY/ - ^ ' ' 

« Data for this paper are from a, matched sample of birling^ual ^Ifexlcan 
American children from grades 1 trough 8, in a medium k±zed South-Central 
Texas community, .Teachers and counselors from the school district identified 
Mexican American/students* they considered to be. in need of remedial educa- 
tional service .ror a government financed^ locally administered tuforin'g ' 
program. These students', identified as low achievers and likely to become 



truants'- and dropouts, w^e cqntacted by the administering Mexican Aiherican 



organization to see if they would like ,to participate in this compensatory 
educational program. The full program consisted of a modified behavioral 




modification schedule arid strategy which was designed to stimulate 'academic 



achievement through the usual token economy reward structure but wi'th^ two 
additional ^features: ■ one,^^th^juae-^of bi-lingual tutors and a variety of 
cultural activities designed to strengthen the self -concept of the Mexican 
Anerlcan child and two, an effort to enlist *the interest and cooperation of 
the child ^s family as a p^i;ticipant in the educational process. Tuforing 
sessions ^occurred in small groups of 3-5 students after school 3 dayrf a * ' 
week plus- some Saturdays. Studen^ participating in, thi^ program -were 
mat\:hed with .other Mexican American students attending school ^ho had not 



been ideatified' by the staff - as p6or achievers. St^^entS were ^natdhed- on 
four variables': age, grade, se:^ and social clags. '.The tontrol group'did 
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* not participate In any" proiect activities, .Students in both groups 

were surveyed. arid t^ed in^the fall and spring witjf t'he Metropolitan * 

^ Achievement Test, 'the Piers-Harris Self -Concept Scale, measures of interna^/ 

external social power, opera tionalized here by Coleman's sense of control of 

• environment (1966) and several attitudinal and demographic measures. ^ Teacher's. 

evaluative ratings were obtained in fall and ^spring and parents were 'inter-^ 
* * * . *\ . 

viewed in. both time periods by project staff. 

FINDINGS . % ' ^ • ^ . 

Before and after reading and math achievement scores^for Mexican 

'^American bi-^lingual students in the experimental bi-lingual, bi-cul(^ural . 

program and in the control setting are presented in Tables* 1 and ^2. * 

I * tables; 1 a^id 2 • 4 ^ ^ 

Results for both reading and math scores are similar. T-tests reveal 

differences in acliievement scores prior to the prograjn aifa not significant 

between the two groups.*' Differences in 1975 scores betv^jeen the twcx- groups' 

are statistically significant and indicate that students in the exp^eri- 

mental^ bi-lii{gu.al<> b.i-cultural 'program have significantly increased their 
» I * 

achievement over the' normal School increase as seen in the scores of the 

control group. It is important to underscore that this significantly higher 

• * 

• ' . • • • • 

rate of achievement. amoqg the - experimental bi-lin^ual students is completely 

opposite from what had been predicted'^bYfethe teachers, and counselors* ^ 

These are thfe same students labelled as poor achievers and 'likely truants 

and^ school behavior problems. * , 

Tables 3 and 4 indicate the* ch^ges in self-concept and social powet^-*^ 

that took- place from the fall to spring time period. * 

TABL^ 3 and* 4 . ^ " 



_ ^ « _ . . • v^..- 

T-tests reveal dMferences\in self-concept and perceived social power * 

' ' " ^ \ ' \ > ^ . ) Ji ' ' 

•between the two groups -are nd,t significant 'prior to their participation . . 

• ' . ' \ * * • ' ' / • . v' . ' 

in jtRe experimental program, a\ the end of the program, however,, bl^Xl^-rtgual 

. Students In the* experitaental progrkm have significantly increased their' 
social power scores as well as^ achieving significantly moVe positive \ ! "^^ 
^ self-concept scores. Changes in the . control groisip are much less, dramatics 
It- is evident that participation in the .expefiinental bi-lingual, bi-cultural 
Project Emerge program has provide substantive academic improvement for v 
^hose in the program. In addition,- the Self-concept and social 'powfer , " 
scores of students' in the prqgram have substar\tially improved. \ ' ^. 

\'lh±le the apparent success of this exj^pilmental bi-lingual', tdP-cultural 
tutoring arid enrichment program is an important finding for this^ paper , ,^ 
the more Important focus .fs with the analysis of the precise reasons why 
students in the program did" so improve and also td find the reasons why 
some students i^ the program improved more than others. Thus, for this 
type ofi analysis,* we turn to correlation and regression techniques to In- 
vestigate the configuration of determihants of achievement improvement among 

Project students* Table* 5 presents the correlation matrix and 

t . ^ • 

operationalization of all variables used in the regress^^on analysis • , 
* , • ^ TABLE 5 . 

vSt^ndardizred and unst-andai:dized regression^-^c^efficlents fo^r the 
d^pendedt variable of readffig achievement ^scc^es are pi^!esented in Table 6. . 

t _ TABLE 6 , / 

Comparing standardized regression coefficients indic^t^ social power 
exercises the largest effect on reading improvement^^'of all thfe variables * ^ 
included. Those ^i-lingual students in the program^ whose 3ociaXj>^er 
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scores ^ had dLncr^&setf idaivfctested greater^ reading improvement, 'Other' 

» * * *'# *i» ' ' ' ■ « * 

' ; . ' ^' / V ^: . t ' . - ^ 

important* factors, , eon tiiibW£ng:t^ incteases in reading achievement include • 

parental schocJl*' appradsaJi stucjet^ cultural development and parental educa- 

tional int^ere^t^ ' S^ftia6n<gSj^«t the program who gained the most in. reading 



gai^d 

achievenient are , those with greater'sense of social power and increased 
•understanding of their Mexican culture. Whps^p^^ents are not only'mpre ■ 
sati'sfied with their child's school^ but -off er. more^ support and ejicourage-' 
ment; fox educational perfoJrmance. Unstandardized". regression coefficients . • 
indicate the real .ef f ^t df an independent factor on' the- dependent variable* ^ 
or in the case of ^parental school appraisal, exchange of one unit In the^ 

41^ 



direction of'posit;ive parental J^hool appraisal^esultsJ in a 10..119 poityt ' 
increas'e in reading achievejjient scores. ' ,%\ ^ ^ ' ' • 

•pable 7 ^presents the results of the regression analysis fo*r the ' 



4. 

dependent variable, of ^ath scores. 



'TABLE 7 , 



Standardized regr^ession coelf ficlents indicate social power perception ^ / 

self --concept and^parental educational interest have the giffeatest ^ 
direct effect on improvement in mkth performance.' Unfetandardized coefficients*'' 

again reveal the Impact, of each factor, with an Increase ofe one unit in sense 

' • ' . ' ^ * • ' * ^ -"^ 

of social power, .e.g., "producing" afi 'increase of 12.8 points in 

^ • -4 \^ . ' ' 

improvement^ in math scores.. Those students in the experimental program ^ 
who improved the ipost in m*ath achievement were^those students v?ho had an' 
increase in sense of soc'ial power, increased positive |elf-c"on^pt • ' * . * ^ 
and who*i>ame from 'families in which the parents^ were interestejl in and sjiip- 

ported educafion^i performance. - ' 

' * » , ' \ ' • . ^ 

With the importance of the effects, of. social* power, perception' and' 
self-concept fpr impi;ovement in reading achievenient ^nd math achieveiment^the 



,next step tKe analysis was to' invesflgate the^detetminants of these two 

psychpjogipal v^iablesi' , Tables '8 and 9 present the' results of regressions 

rup with sense of social power and self-concept ^s. thS^ deperidenr variables,' * 
• • ' ' • I • ' ' ' ^ 

•\ ' TABLES 8 and 9 ^ ' ' 

Singriificantly, parental^ socialization techniques exercise the* largest' * 

effect for both ciG;pendent variables, with tea'ch/rf s.^xpect^tlons al6o'' 

exercising 'a significant/ef feet: In, an, analysfeso^^^MM becomes iT 

important to ^ check "on^ possTible reciprocal effe|ts*^ich would invalidate y 

the assumption of recursiveness. *For this 'reasdn, social" power was i 

included la. the stepwise regression program for' the .dependent variable of 

self -concept,' but; was not selected due to its lacK of • rel^ionship to self- " 

concept. Similarly, self -concept \?as included Tni the regression equation ' • 



with social power as the 'dependent: vari^b 14 an'd was rejected in data pro-' 

,cessing due tp/its lack\f ^association. , fhii^,. social power *and self-concept 

ard 'cojicluded to^ be 'separate, independent factors^ Both .reading and math. 

achievement sl'ores, were included as independent' varJLab]d|s. in these same two , 

recessions, but they too Were not- selected by the* stepwise computer 

Jl ' • > ^ ' . • ' . . : ^ ' ' J- ^ 
procedure TUus, wejconclude that there^is no evidence that for bi-lingual 

Mexican American students,, achi-evement performance determines sejise *of 

so c3,al power j|f The ccmclusion o^*this paper is that ^If-concept ^d^ sense . 

ef, social power" deterrriiue achievement performance*, independent lyP*^*^ , \^ 

X)n the results of these conclusions ^ trUro path models Wer.e generated ' • 
Table 10, t?he path model for reading achdtevement.and Table tl, the path 
mod^l fo,r ctafth athi^vemeht. " • " ' • 

' ' ' TABLES 10 and IX ' , ' . ' ; , , / " ^ 
The^e models a're^ presented and utilized in a descriptive mode^, since precise \ 
^tefSting of the model, reproduction of th^e correlation matrix and decomposition 



i '^ ^ ■ of-0ffeets must wait for 'the next .pajje^ from tKis data set. It Is suf- ■ 

ficient for the pr'esent* however>i to' summarily ;§tate that both are 1 stage 
' . inodels,.4^hicl)i- a variety of 'family an^'i||^ividual variables are con- ' 

, .r* ^ ceptualized as "producing an impact on the bi-lingtial , students' "sqrlf- 
cept ^nd s^nse of social power, which i^n turn, exercises moderate ' 



con- 



effects /on math and reading achievement, i^rovement, / 



'CONCLOSIONS \ ;. A - * / ^ T 



^ '^^^^ educational* achievement and at||ininent: of bi-lingual'^ Mexican . < ^ * 
American students was hypothesized to be ^ function of both a lack of value 
of. and support foi: education in the hoiiie;^^nd of low expectations , of 

' f . • • 

, performance, at schoal. While it was not possibl-a-rto test all aspects -of 
this model with* the same type of analysi^, due to characteristics of ;the 
data set, gei\eral confirmation of the hypothesis is provided, *Studentfe in 
the experimentail program 'had been identified and labelled by ' teacher^ 
^and staff; The expectations of their p^fbrmance *wa&, low. Responding ^o- 
the experimental program techniques to improve cultural awareness'^and 
develop positive self--concei5ts and increase 'perceived social power 
the positive achievement gains of the %^udents in the Experimental program 
'demonstrates the effect of positive expectations in liaising achievement. 

The program also demonstrates the ease with which intervelltion programs 
% ' . ^ - *^ ^' \ . 

ca,n be utilized. Analysis of those students .within the program demonstrates 

the effect of, parental education interest and encouragement, and its effects 

on achievement i . ^ ' ' - * 

At the end of the year, teachers;^ ^-^aluations had* also changed.' Now, 

experimental program students were 'identified as "hard working,". "intelligent" 

. • and "more mature". In the ^ final analysis, participation in the program ;'did 
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J'change'the child". IJany of^the f aoili^. of the < children in the program 

, ' * ♦ ' * • 

had taken ^ more active interest j,n the educational activities- of tKe chil4, 

and this alpng with dpyelopments and activities within' tfie program provided 

*; • ' ^ ' 

for grpwth in positive self^concept. and increased serfise*of -social power* 

. V * ' ' 

. . • ' . ' 

All of this coinbined'4n *aa' atmosphere of success in achievement* to the pointy 

#' ' 

' that significant increases. in learning .took place, or at J^st, the old ' ^ 

^ ' "^'^ ^ ' ' ' 

psychological impediments to learairfg or .to communicating what- had been 

'leaned did not prevent' the child f rapa??S?if-exp:^esslon. But in order -to 

"change the child," it took a-rareflcal "change of the school,*" f\)r the' ^ 

type of bi-cultural, bl-linguai, tutoring enrichment program evaluated in 

this paper is nothing -^^short of a complet-e iSO degree reversal of .the typicaT 

^ . * s • • ' ' I - 

school experience most Mexican Americans receive, -Our final conclusion*' 

i - . » * 

that It is the school context that ia^most important in "the educational 

achievement and attainment of bi-lingual Mexican 'A^ierican students • ' Thus, 

we would have to agree with Carter (1970)' thaf the only real solution to 

•the low educational attainment and achievement' df many bi7lingual Mexican 
Americans is for a Vadical modification of the school to eliminate those 
factors which discourage success and produce failure. One interesting ^ 
conjecture from this study. is that a hand-picked, sensitive, bi-lingual 
staff is almost certainly a necessity. Another implication comes from the 

. amountT of input the 41ii^nce ,of Mexican Americans made^into this program. 
Some form o£ decentralized, partial community control would appear to be* an 
important facet to the goal of equal educational opportunity. Until then, 
it is slmpl3P all tpo easy fdr schools which exclude the Mexican American 
culture, teacher and administraJ;arT(to paraphrase the words of Bowljes and 
Gintis ^1976)) to aban<j[on the Mexican American studj^t in his quest for an 
equal opportunity so that he must take whatever work is available in the labor 
ma;pi^et: a market rife with prejuJiice and exploitation. 
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TABiE- 1 



READING ACHIEyei^W^CORES: RESULTS OF EX^ERIMEJITAl" TREATMENT CONDITION 



■4 



Pre-Test 197.4 .v 



o ■ Post>-Test 1975 



E:?perimeatal 
Cpndition 



Control 
Conditfion' 



20.58 



41.19 



( 72.) 



~7 



•15.69 



.31.51 ^ (72) 
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TABLE "2 • ' ' 

I 

MATyACHIEVEMENT SCORES: "RESULTS 'OF EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT CONDITIOI^ 




■t-test .1^6 , 
5i'g. = .85 ■ » 



t-test 2.48 
Sig; = .02 



Pre-Test ,'1974 



Post-Test 1975 



^ 18.90- 



19.85 



48. -61 



(72) 



1 



.. 38.23 'Sf^OD 



t'-t^st .413 
, Sig. /= .VS V 



• t-test 2.52 
. Sig.^ ='.02 
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•TABLE 3 . ^ t 



- , PIERS-HARKIS SELF-CONCEPx'SCOREa: RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT CONDITION 



■Pre-Test 1974 Post-Test 1975 

^ '1 



/Experimental : • 64.01 , , . * . 95.32 , . (72) 

'Condition" ' ' ,V , . 

Coatrol . -60.31' ^ ' 61.58- " (72) ' 

Condition ' * * « . , • 



i ^"'.[^ . t-test:\436 t-test 2.27^ ^ 

.\ . ' Sig. = .74 . Sig.' = .05 



•V 



^- ' ' ' , • ■ • 

' ^ . , TAULE .4 . ' 

■ ' ■ ' SOCIAL POWER SCORES: RESULTS OF EXPERIMe'nTAL TREATMENT CONDITION' 



*^ , ' * ; - ^ Pre- Test 1974' . ^ ', ' Post-Jest- 19 75.s 



_iL_ 



Experimental 8.79 . ^^23.4?^^ ; C72) 
Condi U. on 

■ • ■ ' ' - -^ ■.: . , ' •• 

.Control '• 6.32 . ^ ' " 8'.65 * (72) 

Condition . • , " » . - • 



t-tJest . ,1.12. • ' 4%ft 2.3^ 

Sig. .= '.,35 ' ■ \ s'i» = .03' 
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MION MATRIX FOR ALl, VARIABLES 



^2 • 



11 



12 



13 



^7- 
^8 

x^ 



xio 



^11 



^2 



U3 



1.00. .634 Mbi .062 .23S( -.090 .349 .030 '.099 .235 ,249 .242 .049 --' 

' ' • ■ ■ *" ■■ • ■ • \ . 

1.0a#.087 .062. .218 -.026 .432 .006 .019 .247 .249 .211 '.014 
W 1.00 .927 .269 .033 ',-273. ^513 .400 a91 .301 .'264 .126, 

f/^ , ' • • <■ • . • 

1.00 .320 .003 .309 -. .541 .445 .198 .3l6" .290 .192* " 

1.00.' .■262t'.3,81 .332 .380 .024 .067* .008 .078 

1.00^^36' .041 .016 .065 .052 .000 :165 . ' 

1.00 .331. .237 .441 .395 \2^ .092 

. . ■ 1.00 .7^.8 .153 .226 *144' .3'32 

, ' • 1.00 « .053 .133 . .111^ .253 

1.00 .838 .777' .018 

, ' " . . 1.00 r.741 .084 ■ 

^ , • ■ * ' 1.00 • .010 

1973 Reaching Achievement, MetropoliCan Achie-v/ement Test! , • 

1973 Math Achievement, ] " " ^ 

197S Reading Achievement, '? " . " 

1975 Math Achievement; " > / ^^ n 

'Teacher's .Expectatiqris, Survey scale, Felice (1972) 

Social Power- same questions- used by Coleman in the EE0S, Coieman et, 
^ 1966, pp. 25j^288. \' * r 

,^Sense 'of* Control of Environment same questions used by. Coleman in t|ie E^QS 
Coleman, et. al. , Equality of Educatibna:^ Opportunity, 1966 pp. 28i;288 , 
'Parental^ocJ.alizatJLDn Mode Measure^d with items developed by Elder and 
•^Dpuvan .and Adels0n(1966) relating to a^ respondent's perception of parental 
power as rpasonaj)le*'and rational and with parental use of physical versus ^ • 
psychplogical ?onns oi ^rewards and punishrijients. , . ' - 

Parental School ^ppra'i'Sal* Measured by a 5 point goaLe"^ on ,x/hich parents 

indicated' how satisfied they wete with -their, child^^s school. 
Parental- EducatiQfial^ Interest Measured by *a scale which combines^ parents intelrest 

in^thciir child's e<iucation with the amount of encouragement they offer the 
. chijr^ to do well, Ijji *sq6ooI,. to. finish homework assignments, etc. 
Stude?nt Cultural Development Combines parents resJonses* to questions concerning 
the amount of mat:;jarial ,the child is learning abofot his Mexican cultural ' 
sjlde and* Program staff evaluations -about the .same jareMPr 
Parental SES Heasured with!llollingSKeads • Two FactoiT Index of Social Position 
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, ' • ' ; • -l^^^ > , TABLE 6 , * ^ 

. DETERiMINANTS Of ^READING ACHIEVEMENT OJ* EXPERIMENm BI- LINGUAL PROGRAM STUDENTS 

^ — — ^ — ' 7^ — — — T ~ f ^' 

Independent Variafele ' Unstandardi^fe ^ Standardized^ ^ " Value 

' Regre'ssioii'CoefrRienfc ^ Regression Coefficient . \ 

Social Power- , 4 ' . g.sliig/ ' -^.plC " .11.6.7 

-Parental educational , Interest 7/106 ' " .239 ^ , ^ 5.20 

. 1974- Reading Achievement ',0,312 ' - ♦ - . .259 . • ' . • -11*. 9^ . ' ' 

'Student S-elf-Concept ■ '"^ " ^'0*132'' ' >• t.l27- •' ' ' "'2.42',, 

Student Cultural Deveiopmei^t .*'7r031 "'^S; V ^\ , l"^; ./i^QS. ^ ' ^ ' 

Parental School. Appraisal/^ . .\ ■ 10.4-19^; ' - j . ^ > 316 • \ ^ \^ 4. 75^'^ 

Teacher'? Expectations. ^ . .0j253 . - / - ' 'v03& . j • 0.46^ 



Parental sis \ , > ' V Wl^^sV - \. ' .049 



63 



Paretital sdi:ializati*on -Mode' 1.063' . ' ' . > --..OSi *" 0;26>' f 

(Constant), ^'V'^' ' 9.^333 -'\v-v' V/ ' ' ' ' "V 



-• . ; ^ • ^ " '•• ■ 0 '• ■' 

B = .>6'2574,..' ■ |.^S2'':h-.35(1§5.' .VJ; . - J-'" ..' 

, . • ;■■ • d.'f .. ' .Suif of-'Squdres .'. Mean jiqaa^;^ < 

, ,Regressibil ' ; . 9 ; ^^\2,3401.26:6 • . .. 2600.14 •■ 

Residual-. '. 134 • ^.^ ^3|3b4\Jf33.'. ; " ix:37 



. «» ^ — ' — ^ i ^ i ' ^ < 
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TABLE 7 



•I 



A 



DETERMINANTS. of' MATH ACHIEVEMEN^T OF EXPERIMENTAL rBI-LINGUAL PROGRAM STODENTS 



Independent' Variable 



Unstan'datdized .Standardized F -Value 

Regression Coefficient* Regression Coefficient ' \ . ' 



• 




> 






Social Povrer 


IZ.807 


# 


. 413"* 


221 hi 


/' , ^ 

Parental Edoicatiopai Interest , 


. 6,2b6 •' ' 


\ 


-.196 


.3f99 • 


Student >^lf-Concept 


'■ , 0.283 . 




. 234 ' , ~ 


10.05^ 


1974 Ma tjj ^Achievement 


• 0.227- > 




* * 


■ 7.63 


Student Cultural Development. • 


- / 

• 2.936. 




.1.05 


1.09" 


Teacher's Expectations 


^6,49 ^. , 




. .o»i \ ; • 


'l.23 


Parfental SES 


1.453 \ \ : 


f 


.032' 


■' 1.03 


(Constant; 


2.414 












■ \ 





R = .63281 



vy R - = * 40045 



Regress;tqn ' • 7 
ResidgM''^, ' 136 



Sum of Squares 
, 32344.565 
. 48426.9:37 . 



V 



Mean Square 
4620.65 , 



'E 



1 ■ 



356.08 



12.97& 
Sig. = .000 



er|c 



-a 



DETERMINANTS OF SOCIAL POWEfl SCORES OF' EXPERIMEl^AL BI-LINGUAL -STUDENTS 

-4^ ^ . • ■ ■• - 

> ' = — I 



' \ ' UnstAndardize'd *. -;Standardized\ ' F Value ; 

, Independent Variable Regression Coefficients degression Coefficients 



'Parentaj^^cialization Mode 

^ teacljer's. Expectations , 

Parenta^ SES 
(Constant) 



.498 

.011 

.173 
.574 



.539 

• • :i66 

.155 



U6.96 
«.36-_ 
7.25 



f 

R = .7slrf2 . r2 = 


.5.6.524 

* 1 


' ' • _ / 




^ d.f. . 


Sum of Squares 


. Mean^'Square 


^ X. F ; 


• 

Regression 3 
Residual \ _ 140 

t 


'.■47.444 .• 
36.493 

• 


15.8'1|>-^ 
0.261 < 


601671 . • 
Sig. .= '.0(5C 
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• 


» 
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DETERMINANTS OF SELF-CONCEPT SCORES' OF EJffERIMENTAL BI-LINGUAL PROGRAM "STUDENTS 


— , ' Unstandardized 
Independerrt— Variables _ Regression CoefficienCs 


s Standardized' F Value 
. Re^gression Coefficients ~~ 


•' Teacher's Expectatipns' ^ 
Parental Socilalization Mode 


• 

.501 • 


" .283 - 


U.382 


,.•6^747 * ' 


• .:^36 


20.845 y ' 


Sex'o'f Subject ^ * ' 


9.271 - 


■ , . '.248 


12.469 

• 


Parental* SES. ' 
(Constant) 


4.321' ' ' 
29.308 • 


.151 _ 


4.324 


R = .58432 . 'rZ 


= .34283 ■ 






' ^ d.f. 


Sum of Squares 


mean Square" 


F ' . ' . 



RegressiOfi 
Resid|ial ' 



5 

'l-38 



18?39.182 
36461.706 



3787.36 
. 264.22 



• 14.36 
Sig. = .000 



PA?« DIAGRAM FOR THE EXPLANATION OF pADING ACHIEVEMENT'S GORES OF EXPERIMENTAL BI-LlNGUAL PROGRAM STUDENTS' 



Parental 

Educational 

Interest 



it/l 



Parent 
School 
* Appraisal' 



Prior Reading 
Achievement 



Teacher's 
Expectations 



Parental 
Socialization 
Mode 



Sex of the Sut 



OO 
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Student Cultural 
Development 




^Parental SES 


.-^ • .155 


1 , 

Sense of Social 
PoweV 


- — '<■ : — ^ •- > 

• .166 ^ ^ 





.79 



Reading Achievement , 
Scores, 1975 ' 
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TABLE 11. 



•4- PATII DiAI^RAM FOR THE EXPLANATION OF MATH ACHIEVEMENT,, SQgRES^ OF EXPERIMENTAL BI-LiNGUALyROGRAM STUBENTS 



Prior- Math • 
AchieVeinQnt 



Parentc 
Educational 
Interest 



Parental 
SES 



Parental ^ 
Socialization 
Mode 



Teacher ' s 
Expectations 



Sex of the 
Subject ' . 



StudenH Cultural 
Development 



^ 24 




• 772 



Math Achievement 
Scores, 1975 
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